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LESSONS OF THE INFLUENZA PANDEMIC 


COURSE OF THE OUTBREAK = 

study of the history of the influenza epidemic reveals the fact that 

the outbreak in the summer and autumn of 1918 was the most 
formidable on record. 

Owing to the great war interrupting international communica- 
tion and thus preventing the securing of reliable information it is impos- 
sible to obtain definite information as to where it took its origin. We 
only know at present that it was first reported from Spain about May, 
1918, hence the popular term ‘Spanish Flu’. According to Army reports, 
however, the disease was prevalent in epidemic form in France and in 
the British Army as early as April, 1918, previous to its having been 
reported from Spain. * 

It was there characterized by high infectivity, rapid spread, short 
duration and low mortality. 

The first cases in Great Britain were reported in Glasgow in the 
month of May, being of a mild type and occurring in three factories and 
one industrial home there were 436 cases but no deaths. Subsequently, 
it was reported from Portsmouth, England, in June, being at first confined 
to the military and naval forces, subsequently spreading to the civilian 
population. 

So far as Canada is concerned, we find that cases of influenza of a 
mild type occurred in Nova Scotia in June, 1918, and, later, in the same 
province in the September following. In the months of October and 
November, it was epidemic in every province in the Dominion and 
continued through December and into the early months of the year 1919, 
though with a generally decreasing case incidence and lessened severity. 

It is impossible to give anything like the exact figures as to either 
the number of cases or of the deaths and the official returns from the 
various provinces are not yet available. 

It is difficult to trace the sequence of events in any country as a 
whole, owing to the absence of notification and the fulminate character 
of the outbreaks, but the enquiries so far made show a gradual diffusion of 
infection from the more populous centres to the villages and thence to 
the rural districts, chiefly along the avenues of travel. The most import- 
ant factors in the dissemination of the disease were schools, churches, 
dancing assemblies and theatres, etc., while the rapidity is explained by 
the short incubation period of 48 hours, the sudden onset, the high 
infectivity of the patient during the first days of illness and the fact 
that practically old and young were susceptible, but few enjoying 
natural immunity. 
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CLINICAL FEATURES 


In the summer outbreak in Great Britain, the symptoms were, as a 
rule, mild, there was a sudden onset of malaise, pain in the back and 
head, with catarrh only occasionally present, a temperature rarely above 
102° F., and defervescence at the end of three or four days, followed by 
only slight lassitude and depression. It was only as the epidemic pro- 
gressed that the symptoms become more severe; there was a tendency to 
hemorrhage as evidenced by epistaxis, blood-stained sputum, increased 
menstrual flow and hemorrhage from the bowels, also a tendency for the 
lungs to be involved, with often fatal results. The October epidemic 
was much more severe in character, the outstanding feature being the 
frequency and severity of the pulmonary complications. ; 

There is evidence of what appears to be a gradually augmenting 
virulence of the infecting organism or organisms, thus accounting for 
the severity of the pandemic in the later stages. 


CONTRIBUTING CIRCUMSTANCES 


So far as Europe was concerned, the contributing circumstances 
were the accident of season, overcrowding and, generally, the hardships, 
both mental and physical, consequent on the war, including the restric- 
tion of fuel. So far as can be ascertained, both rich and poor suffered 
alike and, though no age group escaped, the younger adults suffered the 
most, although statistics show that the incidence shifted as the epidemic 
became more severe. 


SPECIFIC CAUSE 


___ There are still differences in opinion as to the specific cause but 
little doubt as to the complications or sequelz, which are produced by 
different bacteria, the chief being the influenza bacilli, pneumonococci 
and hemolytic streptococci, these often acting together on an organism 
whose powers of resistance are weakened by the severe primary infection. 

The discordant results as to the specific organism are largely due 
to the failure on the part of bacteriologists to isolate what had, particu- 
larly in the early stages of the epidemic, hitherto been supposed to be the 
cause, viz., the influenza bacillus of Pfeiffer. Such other organisms have 
been found as Gram negative micrococci, Gram positive diplococci, 
pleomorphic streptobacilli and others. 

Up to the present time, some workers claim to have transmitted 
the disease by injection into monkeys and human beings of the filtered 
bronchial secretion of influenza patients, though attempts to confirm 
these findings have been unsuccessful by others. 

Evidently the work of the bacteriologists must be pushed much 
further before a finality is reached. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


As our knowledge of the cause and our study of the epidemic are 
incomplete, the making of recommendations for control of the disease is 
difficult and necessarily imperfect. 

We do know the following facts in regard to influenza: 

1. It has a very short incubation period, about 48 hours; 

2. The virus is highly infective; 

3. Infection is carried from the sick to the healthy in the secretions 

of the respiratory tract; 

4. It is imectious only within fairly small distances; 
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. The period of infectivity extends to one week after the normal 
temperature has been reached; 

. The question of immunity is a slight factor; 

. The pulmonary complications are serious and often fatal. 

It must be pointed out that these facts are not sufficient for any 
one to dogmatise as to the measures we must adopt for purposes of 
control and for alleviating severity or as to their being efficacious in 
every instance. 

To think of preventing the importation of influenza by quarantine 


is Utopian, chiefly from the fact that there are many unrecognized 
cases. . : 


~ION 


NOTIFICATION 


When influenza is with us, we can only learn of its whereabouts 
and of the number of cases by notification. There is, however, the 
difficulty of the diagnosis of the early cases, many being so mild in type 
that a physician’s services are not requisitioned and others being passed 
over by the medical attendant as ‘a cold.’ As a result the infection 
becomes widespread before the local health authorities are aware of 
the presence of the disease in the community. 

Various schemes of notification have been suggested, none of which 
can claim to be satisfactory. It would seem from present experiences . 
that all cases of a cold or catarrhal bronchitis should be notified but 
the municipality should be prepared to set down a stated fee for the 
notification, not only of this class of cases but of all communicable 
diseases, before we can expect any satisfactory results:from ‘notification. 

To make ‘influenza complicated by pneumonia’ a notifiable disease 
seems rather an absurd procedure as the physician may be confident 
of the influenza but in doubt about the pneumonia and, therefore, 
must await the development of positive.diagnostic signs of the pneu- 
monia before notification. Meanwhile the influenza, being infectious 
in the early stages, has spread the disease. 

It has been found in Great Britain that, as a rule, Medical Officers 
of Health have had to rely for their information mainly on’ health 
visitors and their sanitary staff, but even then many necessitous cases 
were overlooked. 


MuNICcIPAL PROPHYLAXIS 


Health authorities generally carried on active work in the rapid 
education of the public to the adoption and enforcement of measures 
which were calculated to lessen the opportunities for infection. : 

To this end the assembling of people in overcrowded and ill-venti- 
lated buildings was discouraged or prevented altogether. Some local 
authorities went so far as to close theatres and other places of public 
amusement and to limit the shopping hours, while schools were closed 
and children excluded from cinemas. It was a common experience 
for health authorities to urge upon the public the necessity for better 
ventilation and there was a widespread movement for more fresh air, 
and it is to be hoped the world generally will have learned the untold 
benefits to be derived from a more general use of this remedy of nature. 

As a means of prevention, the use of the face mask was recommended 
in many countries, only hesitatingly in some, rigidly in others. At 
the present time both professional and lay opinion is divided on the 
question. It would seem that the face mask should be a good thing 
but, generally speaking, its practical application is now limited to nurses 
and attendants. It is essential that the masks be so constructed and 
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worn as to prevent the inhalation of infected material from the patient. 
As a measure of general prophylaxis, the face mask or eastern veil 
requires more experimental trial and public’ sanction before its use be 
made compulsory. 

_It would seem that too often during this epidemic our health 
authorities, in their endeavour to prevent the spread of the infection, 
have been most erratic and, as a result, have not been thorough. Fre- 
quently they have lost sight of the fact that the life of a nation cannot 
stand still. What avails it, if we close cinemas and places of amuse- 
ment and allow overcrowding of railway trains and tram cars? There 
is, certainly, a middle course to be pursued in dealing with the matter 
and it is desirable to leave to local authorities a certain amount of dis- 
cretionary latitude, ever remembering that health regulations, to be 
successful, must be practical and sound, particularly when they outrun 
public opinion, which is always most conservative in all matters relating 
to health. 


DISINFECTION 


In the case of influenza, the routine disinfection is hardly necessary, 
but care must be taken to destroy the discharges from the nose, mouth 
and throat, and clothing and articles soiled by these discharges should 
be boiled and washed. 


DISINFECTION 


__, The gargling of the throat and spraying of the nostrils with some 
mild disinfectant has been generally recommended. It should certainly 
be followed out systematically by those in attendance on the sick. The 
public, however, should be cautioned not to pursue this practice too 
far as thereby the vitality of the nasal mucous membrane may be injured. 


MeEpbIcAL AID 


Nursing Service and Home Assistance—The great difficulty of the 
pandemic was to secure early and adequate professional treatment of 
the cases, owing to the scarcity of medical men, while the greatest 
difficulty of all was the shortage of trained nurses. Local authorities 
made the best of the situation by using each trained nurse as a nucleus 
around which voluntary helpers were gathered. 

Many municipal authorities established créches and _ kitchens, 
from which latter volunteers helped to prepare food for afflicted families. 
Also, the poorer families were materially aided by monetary assistance 
and supplies of bedding, etc. 

I nstitutional Treatment—So rapidly did the cases occur, the general 
hospitals were soon found to be inadequate to meet the situation and, 
in many cities and towns, emergency hospitals were started in schools, 
halls and large private houses and, in this manner, the supply of doctors 
and nurses was economized and the cases were more efficiently handled. 

Use of Vaccines—It js impossible to speak with any degree of 
certainty on. the success or failure of vaccines. Several varieties have 
been tried with the double object, if possible, (1) of increasing resistance 
on the part of the individual to the primary infection and (2) of pro- 
viding against the very fatal sequele. 

Although the military forces afforded an excellent field for trial 
of these vaccines under controlled conditions not to be met with in a 
civilian population, yet the British War Office Committee did not urge 
the use of these preparations with any great assurance. The chief 
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reason for the questionab e efficacy of the vaccines is due to the fact 
that doubt still exists as to the microbic cause of the disease, and this 
must be settled before a specific vaccine can be prepared. 


EDUCATION 


It was the universal practice for all health authorities to endeavour 
to educate the public by:means of leaflets, posters, notices in the press, 
lectures in schools, exhibitions of cinema films, etc., as to the nature 
and gravity of the disease, how to prevent infection and the precautions 
to be observed in case of>attack. 


CONCLUSION 


It is quite obvious that no permanent health staff can cope with 
an epidemic of such magnitude without the voluntary aid of those who 
are trained in first aid and home nursing. The professional staff must 
act as the nucleus around which the voluntary workers must rally. 
The permanent authorities should be so prepared that in any such 
similar emergency they can summon trained volunteers to their assistance. 
The machinery should be ready for action, so that there may be no 
hasty education or mobilization but preparation for attacks of disease 
during health. A better and wider diffusion of knowledge of the 
essentials for the prevention of disease is also very desirable. 

It must be quite evident, even to the casual reader, that, despite 
the fact that we have witnessed the widespread misery and the death- 
dealing effects of the most serious pandemic of influenza the world has 
probably ever known, we know comparatively little about it. The 
world is left staggering under a blow in some respects more serious 
than the great war, and we can only at the best theorize and discuss. 

e€ may prevent another world war, but it cannot with certainty be 
stated that we know how to prevent another pandemic of influenza. 
Therefore, there must be painstaking and patient research. Govern- 
ments, as representing the people, should each and all, in co-operation, 
provide the funds to carry on this research work, since it is for the 
benefit of all humanity —C.A.H. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 


O permit of social and educational development, the Village Clubs 
Association recommends that there be a motor transit system to 

_. , enable people to share in the fuller educational and social possi- 
bilities of the market town, and the following features in the village itself: 

1. A group of workshops; 

2. A system of school gardens; 

3. The use of buildings for lectures on rural subjects; 

4. Shower baths and an open-air swimming bath; 

5. A hall equipped with a stage and dressing rooms to be used for 
plays and meetings; 

6. A gymnasium; 

7. A reading room and children’s library; 

8. Rooms for the use of organizations such as the boy scouts, girl 
guides, and clubs and societies for adults; 

9. A café with a garden adjoining, where light refreshments could 
be had, and where a village band could play and dances be 
held at least one evening a week; 
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10. Additional school instruction during the winter, including 

lectures on general subjects. 

It is not suggested that this scheme is applicable in its entirety 
for Canadian villages, but it contains many valuable suggestions which 
could be worked out for the benefit of community life which would be 
materially benefited by the adoption of some of these suggestions. They 
are worth trying. 


CANADA’S POST-WAR HOUSING PROGRESS 


Although Canada had no war housing policy, such as that which 
was adoptéd.in England and the United States, it has inaugurated a 
post-war housing policy which is likely to have far-reaching effects 
on the industrial and social development of the country. 


; HousInG as A PART OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The building of homes is incidental to the development of industry. 
Improvement is needed in two directions: first, to raise the standards. 
of existing dwellings and, second, to build new houses according to better 
standards than those which have prevailed in the past. We have to 
begin in Canada, as in all other countries, by recognising that neglect 
of housing conditions has been probably the chief weakness of our 
social organization in modern civilized nations. With the growth of 
manufacture and the consequent expansion of cities into larger aggre- 
gations of population, together with the increased subdivision of labour, 
there have arisen numerous evils which the war has helped to reveal 
to us in their true proportions. 

One of our troubles has been that we have been easily persuaded 
to act in relation to a number of these problems as if the only true 
guide was experience of similar conditions in the past, without recog- 
nizing that such a guide is not reliable by itself in dealing with 
conditions that never have existed in their present form. There is no 
precedent for the modern city, and there is no existing city which is 
a precedent for those who will have to deal with the changing conditions 
of 20 years hence. It is not merely a matter of difference of local 
conditions, of changes in forms of transportation and custom; it is also 
a matter, in regard to the largest cities at least, of expansion beyond 
anything hitherto dreamed of, much less experienced. Some of the 
greatest cities are growing beyond the size, in matter of population, 
of what has hitherto been regarded as great states. 


In Canada we follow at some distance behind England and _ the ~ 


United States in the matter of size of our biggest cities and we may 
benefit, therefore, from the result of past experience. One of the 
benefits is the lesson that reliance upon mere experience without the 
assistance of science and imagination is a fatal thing. It is a lesson 
that we are very slow to learn. The war has shaken us up a bit and 
made us realize the importance of these problems and so it has come: 
about that men are beginning to regard increased production and 
economic efficiency instead of mere cheapness for cheapness’ sake in 
relation to labour. One of the first necessities to obtain efficiency is 
the improvement of housing conditions. 

Perhaps, however, we can hardly pride ourselves on having attained 
the position of introducing a housing policy solely because we have 
become more far-seeing and enlightened in our methods. To some 
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extent, and perhaps to the greatest extent, the cause of action has 
sprung from the shortage of dwellings due to war conditions, th: need 
for provision being made for employing surplus labour, and the desire 
to assist in avoiding industrial unrest. Even, however, if we regard 
these things as the most pressing causes of action there is no gainsaying 
the fact that a very considerable element in promoting action has been 
the recognition apart from war conditions of the general need for housing 
improvement and better social standards in Canada. 

Housing in England and the United States during the war was to 
some extent guided by military needs, even if it was carried out in an en- 
lightened way. The housing policy being promoted in Canada as a re- 
construction policy, is likely to be of more social advantage to us as a 
community because its chief stimulus must come from the desire to 
improve social conditions. In other words we are spending our money 
and effort on housing improvement not for the purposes of defence 
but for purposes of development. This does not mean that war housing 
in other countries has not taught us valuable lessons, but it means 
that we are entering upon a different field which, if rightly cultivated, 
should yield us better results than war housing. 


THE CANADIAN PoLicy ON THE Ricut LINES 


While Canada has not any war housing to its credit, its policy in 
connection with post-war housing seems to be on the right lines. Leaving 
out of consideration whatever merits we may sce in it ourselves, we 
may mention the comments of two well-informed observers. 

Mr. C. Stanley Taylor, Project Engineer for the firm of Mann and 
MacNeille, New York, who were advisers to the U.S. Government on 
many of their housing projects writes: 

We wish _to express our unqualified admiration for the com- 
pleteness, practicability and simplicity of. the administration methods 
outlined in the data received from you. We believe this to be the most 
practicable step toward the provision of good housing by Federal co- 
operation which has yet been taken in any country.” 

Mr. Horsburgh Campbell, M. Inst. C.E., City Engineer of Edin- 
burgh, states that the Canadian project is on sounder economic lines 
then the proposed housing schemes in Britain. 


VALUE or Co-opprRaTION BETWEEN I'EpRRAL, PROVINCIAL AND 
MunIcIFAL GOVERNMENTS 


The evidence of merit of the Canadian Housing Scheme is, however, 
to be obtained chiefly from the fact that it is proving a workable measure 
of Se SDE ReeOE between the Federal, Provincial and Municipal Govern- 
ments. 

Only three months after the Armistice, the Federal housing project 
was passed by Order in Council, after having been approved of by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, for general application through- 
out the whole Dominion. In that scheme there was not only provided 
an appropriation of $25,000,000 but all the conditions, principles and 
standards that were considered desirable to lay down or recommend, 
for regulating the expenditure of the money in the proper way were 
included. On the same date that the Federal scheme was approved, 
viz., the 20th February, 1919, the general housing scheme for the 
province of Ontario, which had been prepared in accordance with the 
Federal scheme, was approved by the Governor in Council. Since 
then schemes have been approved for Quebec, Manitoba and British 
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Columbia. Draft schemes have also been drawn up for Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, thus leaving only two 
provinces which have not prepared or submitted schemes, namely, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

To show the progress that has been made by the municipalities 
under one scheme, a recent report of the Director of Housing for Ontario 
shows that 47 municipalities have passed by-laws to come under the 
provisions of the Ontario Housing Act. 

-The Director estimates that the loans required by those munici- 
palities will aggregate about $8,000,000. Plans and_ specifications 
have been forwarded to him for approval from about ten of the above- 
mentioned municipalities. In several of these places the construction 
of houses under the Act has been commenced. 

One half of the cities in Ontario have come under the provisions of 
the Act. 

From the information in the director’s hands, he anticipates that 
over sixty municipalities will be actively engaged in the construction of 
houses under the Act, during the summer. A number of them are making 


7 _ plans for acquiring land and erecting houses on a large scale. 


The progress in setting up machinery to deal with housing has 
also been considerable. Dr. Nadeau has been appointed as Director 
of Housing for Quebec, and Mr. J. A. Ellis for Ontario, and special 
officials have been assigned the duty of supervising housing develop- 
ment in other provinces. 

Under the Federal Order in Council of 12th December, 1918, the 

Housing Committee of the Cabinet was recommended to obtain the 
assistance of the Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conser- 
vation. Since the above date a small Federal Bureau has been tempor- 
arily set up, attached to both the Housing Committee of the Cabinet 
and the Commission of Conservation, to deal with the matters which 
come under Federal regulations and carry out the work of research and 
preparation of model plans, which it is considered desirable to have 
done in the Federal office. 
_ The Federal office will deal mostly with the giving of advice, and 
in that respect it is already fully employed. Model plans such as those 
shown on pages 51 and 53 will be distributed to the different provinces 
and to municipalities that make a request for them. Information will 
be collected regarding standardization of materials, costs data, etc. All 
this work will be carried on, although necessarily in a small way for 
the present, at the same time as the promotion of town planning legis- 
lation and schemes. 


CHARACTER AND CONTENTS OF HousING SCHEMES 


The above indication of the progress that has been made during 
the past five or six months needs, if we are to realize the importance 
of that progress, to be supplemented by some description of what a 
housing scheme is. The Federal scheme, dated February 20th, only lays 
down four conditions. These may be summarized as follows:— 


1. A general housing scheme has to be prepared by each province 
and submitted for the approval of the Federal Government. 
This general scheme will set out the standards and conditions 
to be complied with in local housing schemes. Once the general 
scheme for the province is approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment the jurisdiction in respect of local schemes will rest with 
the provincial authorities. 
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2. The maximum amount that may be loaned per dwelling-shall not 
exceed, for different sizes and types of dwellings, inclusive of 
rice etc., the respective sums of $3,000, $3,500, $4,000, and 

4,500. - 

3. Loans for building houses and purchasing land may be granted 
only to Provincial Governments, Municipalities, Housing So- 
cieties with limited dividends, and owners of lots for the pur- 
pose of erecting houses for their own occupancy. A 

4. The loans shall be repayable over a period of 20 or, in special 
cases, of 30 years. 


In addition to the above four conditions, general recommendations 
are made dealing with the following matters: 


Acquisition of sites, etc. 
Planning of sites, etc. 
Loans for separate or individual houses. 
Limit of income of persons to be provided with dwellings. 
Construction of local improvements to precede occupation of 
dwellings. 
Reservation of sites for playgrounds, etc. 
Loans to be used for purchasing and developing land and erect- 
ing dwellings. 
8. Proportion of cost of land to dwelling. ; . 
9. Recommendations as to minimum standards in regard to sites. 
10. Recommendations as to minimum standards in houses. 
11. Legal-and other costs. 
12. Compliance with general scheme, etc. 


IO WR ONS 


_ With regard to these matters it is recommended that land be acquired 

at its cost by a cheap and speedy method and without regard to specu- 
lative value; that sites, as well as houses, should be properly planned; 
that one acre in every 10 should be reserved for playgrounds; that 
water supply and sewerage should be provided in advance of building; 
that not more than one-tenth of the cost of a house should be spent 
on the bare site and that proper minimum standards of construction, 
air space, size of rooms, etc., should be provided in or surrounding the 
actual building. 
: The unique part of this legislation in regard to its general principles 
is the introduction of town planning as an essential part of housing. 
Indirectly there is also an effort made to encourage durable and perman- 
ent, in preference to temporary, construction, so as to assist in dealing 
with unsatisfactory fire risks. 

As a whole, however, the outstanding and, to some extent, remark- 
able feature of the scheme in Canada is the extent to which it both 
co-ordinates and splits up the responsibilities of the Federal, Provincial, 
and Municipal Governments. It is certain that if the scheme succeeds 
on the present co-operative basis, it will not only be of immense value 
to the country, but have considerable influence on the measures adopted 
by other countries. The hesitation in following this method of Govern- 
ment co-operation in the United States is undoubtedly due, in part at 
least, to a lack of faith in its practicability. There is no misgiving as 
to its soundness in principle among those who have commented on 
proposed measures of Federal and State co-operation in such matters. 
Canada has the opportunity, however, of proving that the principle of 
such co-operation is not only sound, but that it is practical and efficient 
in practice. 
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Of necessity, such a scheme involves that the final responsibility 
for actual building and financing of housing schemes will rest with the 
municipality. It cannot be otherwise, unless there is Federal or Pro- 
vincial interference with municipal control, which would not be ac- 
ceptable under Canadian conditions. Whatever danger there may be 
of the housing project in Canada not achieving success will be due to 
indifference or fear of facing loss on the part of the municipalities. As 
our municipalities show an inclination to do their duty, we may well 
hope that no such danger will arise —T.A «.) )\\ 


WELFARE SUPERVISION OF FACTORIES 


WELFARE WorkK AS A BRANCH or Factory MANAGEMENT 


PART altogether from the lessons learned in the army during the 

great war, many of-which will require modification before they can 

__ be brought into practice among a civilian population and some of 

which are not applicable when separated from the important factor of 

discipline as maintained in an army in time of war, some very important 

practical and far-reaching lessons have been learned, which must bear 
fruit now the war is over. 

The experience in connection with the many thousands of work- 
people who were engaged in war work and who performed their tasks 
under the most trying conditions, many of which had never been met 
with before, have opened up to both the employer and employee new 
possibilities, 

It is not correct to say that the principles involved in this welfare 
work in factories have not heretofore received the attention of employers 
of labour for, in some isolated cases, the more humane of them have 
attempted work of this kind and with beneficial results. It is rather 
a movement forced upon them by war conditions which called for the 
highest possible efficiency of workpeople to meet the demand for an 
almost unlimited output within the minimum of time. There have 
been many heads at work to devise the best ways and means. ‘The 
effect of these activities has been to demonstrate how welfare work 
can be carried out and that it pays all parties concerned. 

All this war work has made clear, although perhaps it is not yet 
fully appreciated, that the economy of industry depends very much 
upon the capacity of the worker, which is directly proportional to vigour 
and health. These two qualities are materially affected by environ- 
ment and conditions of life which render possible and maintain a healthy 
and vigorous staff of employees. It has also been demonstrated that 
to maintain perfection in health of men and women is as much a part 
of successful factory management as the devising of machinery, the 
perfection of processes and the fixing of rates of wages. 

Largely due to the war, a branch of factory management has been 
established, which, for the present, is known as “factory welfare’. 
Perhaps the term may stand, for it goes beyond the American method 
of scientific management, as it studies both the work and the human 
worker. It is not a branch of the “social welfare’? movement; it is one 
which must be undertaken by the management co-operating with the 
employees and directed by some person whose whole time is devoted 
to the study of the many intricate questions which present themselves. 
An officer of this kind must be given authority and must be considered 
as much an integral part of the works management as the engineer or 
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any other person and, too, must have an equal weight in the councils 
of the establishments. 

The duties of the welfare department may be divided into two 
groups, (a) personal—as regards the employees and (b) structural— 
concerned with the the conveniences of the buildings. 


Duties AFFECTING THE PERSONNEL 


Engagement of workers—The welfare department should be charged 
with the responsibility of the engagement and discharge of all labour, 
acting, of course, in co-operation with each department of the works, 
should be responsible for seeing that those engaged come up to a certain- 
general standard of health, mental activity and bodily strength, and 
should never lose touch with any employee. If a worker either gives 
or receives notice to leave, the fact should forthwith be notified to the 
welfare branch and the officer should satisfy himself of the necessity 
for such action, as often slight personal grievances could be adjusted, 
thus preventing a class of wastage which is a burden to industry, 

Wages—Though the branch has nothing to do with fixing the rate 
of wages, it must be conversant with the methods of payment and 
should be in a position to inform workers as to-how their wages are 
calculated and thereby assist many who do not fully understand their 
limits or powers of output. 

_ , Lost time—The department can materially reduce the lost time 
incident to sickness, accidents, fatigue and general discontent. These 
services are particularly valuable when women are employed. 

_ Personal tidiness—It is a common experience that better and _ 
neater work is done by those who themselves are neat and tidy. Even 
the smallest thing should not be overlooked by the welfare supervisor. 

An umbrella at the proper time is equally as important to keep 
the clothing dry as good shoes to keep the feet comfortable. The 
selection of appropriate overalls should always be decided upon by this 
department and it should advise as how to make them attractive and 
becoming, particularly for the women. 

It must be an essential function of the welfare branch to supervise 

all provisions made for rendering first aid in cases of accidents or sudden 
illness and the establishment of aid posts and ambulance stations, 
properly equipped and in charge of a trained first aider. The keeping 
of records of cases should be made obligatory. 
In the smaller factories this department could well have charge 
of the central kitchen and dining-hall. Also, it could well supervise the 
recreation and amusements of the employees, as well as the hostel or 
whatever the company may decide upon as best suited to meet the wants 
of its own group of workers. 

The foregoing are some of the important features of the depart- 
ment’s work relating to the personnel. There are many others of a 
minor character which will occur to both employer and employee. 


Duties RELATING TO STRUCTURAL CONVENIENCES 


Without going into the details of the duties connected with struct- 
ural conveniences, an indication of the chief features of this work will 
clearly suffice to show its nature. 

They include: cloakrooms, sanitary conveniences, lavatories, 
ventilation, overcrowding, heating, lighting, cleanliness of the shops, 
safety, including an inquiry as to the cause of any accident. For effici- 
ency’s sake, each individual employee should have an adjustable bench 
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in view of the fact that the height for convenient work must be regulated 
to the height of the individual employed. 

The foregoing is but a rough outline of what has been done during 
war time. The results achieved fully warrant the adoption of some 
form of welfare supervision in the factories of this country, for it means 
a social uplift as well as added efficiency. It is this humanising of 
business which will make for industrial peace and a better life for all of 
us.—C.A.H. 5 


/ 


THE HOSPITAL ALMONER—AN OPENING FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


IFTEEN years ago, the office of ‘lady almoner’ was instituted in 
connection with the hospitals of Great Britain. Experience has 
demonstrated her great usefulness in social welfare work in the 

out-patient departments of the larger hospitals. 


The scheme owed its inception to Sir Charles Lock and the work. 


was first instituted at the Royal Free Hospital, London. It began 
with the two-fold purpose of stopping abuse and preventing misuse of 
the out-patient departments of the voluntary hospitals, but it has 
greatly outgrown these narrow, though useful, lines of work, and the 
almoner has been an important factor in establishing the modern out- 
patient department in its true position, viz., that of a social welfare 
department. 

__ We have witnessed the work of the ‘lady almoner’ and can speak 
with assurance both as to her efficiency and usefulness. We know 
cases referred to her by medical men where advice and assistance have 
been given when they were more important factors in the aid to recovery 
of health and strength than the medicine prescribed. Indeeed the use 
of the latter would have been minimized by the patients remaining in 
their every-day environment. 

In Great Britain, the almoner has, in the carrying on of her social 
welfare work, assisted in attacking the difficult questions of housing, 
food and employment, all three of which are contributing to the caus- 
ation of illness, and it is rightly claimed that this social service has been 
of great benefit to the nation. At the present time the demand for 
trained almoners exceeds the supply. 

The training takes a minimum of 18 months. It comprises practical 
work in the out-patient department of a general hospital under an 
experienced hospital almoner, theoretical instruction in social subjects, 
elementary hygiene and physiology and other practical instruction. 
Many hospitals have, however, thought best to proceed along lines 
adapted to their own peculiar conditions and, in this particular, more 
experience on all sides is required before the ideal scheme is evolved. 
But the chief factor in the success of the work is the person rather than 
the catalogue of duties, for it is the factor of the human personality 
which makes for success. 

In this time of reconstruction there should certainly be an opening 
for some of the women of Canada to begin and successfully carry on 
this work, particularly in our larger centres, although many ladies with 
leisure may find openings in connection with the hospitals of our towns. 
Some of them have had experience in the recent influenza epidemic 
and realize in part what can be done, but it requires some one with 
the necessary funds at his disposal to start the work in, say, Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg. We know of no more deserving object and feel 
assured an experiment would result most successfully.—C.A.H. 
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WELL FuRNISHED ScHooL PLAYGROUND 


A place where mind and body can find wholesome recreation. 
' 


A Contrast TO THE ABOVE 


Where the children of our slums must ‘play’. Why not give them a real playground? 
In any case, why not clean up such places? 
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PLAYGROUNDS FOR CITY CHILDREN 


AVE we not room in Canada to give our children decent playgrounds? 
The illustrations in this issue show the sort of places in which we 
condemn many of the children of our cities to play—or rather, 

to pass their time, for real play is impossible in such places. These 
pictures do not represent exceptional conditions. They are typical of 
every-day life in the poor quarters of a Canadian city. It is in this 
environment that we are permitting future citizens—if any future is 
vouchsafed to them—to mould their bodies and their minds. In the 
words of Tennyson. 

“Ts it well that while we range with science, glorying in the time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime?” 

Itisnotwell. These ‘‘playgrounds” lead to poverty, crime, disease, 

deformity and premature death. Such iniquitous conditions react on all 
society and are responsible for much of our social disorder. 

We had better spend money properly to rear our own Canadian 

children and to give them their just and rightful heritage rather than 
to import questionable aliens from overseas. And for the sake of these 


young lives, give them what they are entitled to—a healthy environ-_ 


ment.—C.A.H. 


TRAVELLING BABY CLINIC 


N Montreal, a Travelling'Baby Clinic has recently been started with 

a most commendable object, namely: to take a trained baby doctor 

: and nurse to the home of the poor mother overburdened with home 
cares and work, and unable to go a distance to the health centre, also 
to arouse indifferent mothers to the importance of precaution rather 
than cure, which at present is all they consider necessary. 

The following is a statement of Dr. W. A. L. Styles: ‘When the 
mother cannot bring the child for any reason whatsoever to our health 
centres, we must perforce visit the child at home. We expect private 
enterprise to engineer the scheme, as practically all child conservation 
propaganda is so financed in the metropolis of Canada, where infant 
mortality, always at a record height, is even increasing of recent years.” 
clint is Montreal daily thus describes the first trip of this useful motor 

“Through the lanes and by-ways in the poorer sections of the lower 
west end of the city the first travelling baby clinic in Canada made its 
initial trip the other afternoon. ' 

The motor bus of the University Settlement was equipped for the 
occasion with scales, measuring board, literature, case-cards, etc. 

» “The first afternoon's work disclosed the following facts: Of the 
thirty babies from two weeks to eighteen months old weighed and 
measured during that afternoon only five were found to be normal, and 
in each of these cases it was ascertained that no artificial nourishment had 
been given to the child. Of the remainder, many showed evidence of 
under-development and a sickly condition due to malnutrition, bad 
sanitation, lack of sunlight and fresh air. In reply to the question as 
to what sort of food the baby was receiving the answer almost invariably 
was ‘condensed milk’. This, the mothers explained, was cheaper than 
fresh milk, the keeping of which in the summer necessitated an outlay of 
ice. The babies examined all showed an under-nourished condition, and 
rickets prevailed in many cases. It was ascertained that the food given 
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to babies from nine months and upwards was ‘something of everything’, 
with the inevitable result from such a course of feeding—sickly children.” 
—C.A.H. 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST PUBLIC HEALTH 


EALTH authorities and workers in Canada should be alive to the 
danger of insidious propaganda now being carried on in the name of 
religion to emasculate the entire public health programme. The 

movement is not so in evidence in the Dominion as in other countries 
but it is insidiously pursuing its nefarious and deadly work. 

The most recent manifestation of this ‘Cult’ was the introduc- 
tion into the State Legislature of Minnesota of a Bill, entitled ‘‘To Pro- 
hibit Compulsory Medical Examination and Treatment—Except in 
Certain Cases, Without their Consent and, in Case of Minors, Without 
the Consent of their Parents or Guardians, and Prescribing Remedies 
Against, and Penalties for, Violation thereof.” 

The bill failed of passage, but the public are cautioned against a 
movement of this kind by which the physical examination of cases of 
communicable diseases, even in epidemic form, or the powerful agent of 
quarantine itself, would be prohibited and penalized. 

Under the sacred name of religion many prejudices have taken 

- shelter and questionable things have been done in the past. This 
attempt to frustrate the safe-guarding of public health is the most modern 
form of this hypocrisy.—C.A.H. 


‘“ SAFETY FIRST “ AND “FIRST AID” 


S all human contrivances lack perfection, we must expect that 
humanity must ever be exposed to the accidents incident to in- 

, , dustry. Itis proper we should emphazise the importance of ‘safety 
first’, but the fool is ever present with us, and, as a consequence, 
accidents will occur even in well regulated factories. 

} According to the Labour Gazette there were 1,222 fatal industrial 
accidents in the Dominion during the year 1918, although the figures 
are stated to be incomplete. The highest percentages occurred in 
connection with the following industries: 


Per cent 
Mini - Deaths of at 
lining, smelting, and quarrying..............-- 263 21- 
Steam railway sevice. : oe : F Poe ak Ssls soe ei 255 20-9 
Lumbering operations.................0seee0e+ 155 12-7 
Metals, machinery and conveyances.........---- 122 10-0 


The number reported under the head of agriculture was 36, or 
2°9 per cent of the total, and the causes were as follows: animals, 5; 
run over or caught between cars, 2; falls of persons, 9; lightning, 1; 
machinery, 11; objects falling, 5; objects flying, 1; vehicles, motor- 
driven, 2. This last figure would indicate either a greater care on the 
part of motorists in rural districts or a better familiarity of the agri- 
culturists’ horses with automobiles. 

Altogether, there were only 3 deaths reported as caused by hand 
tools, 2 from exposure to cold or frost bite, 3 from heat prostration, 1 
from lightning, 5 from asphyxiation and 8 from suffocation. 
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There were two deaths from animal-drawn as compared with 
thirteen from motor-driven vehicles. The deaths by drowning among 
our industrial population were 70, of which no less than 28, or 40 per 
cent, were lumbermen, and only 5 fishermen. 

Attention should also be drawn to the fact that 18 deaths were 
attributed to blood-poisoning, distributed as follows: 


Lam bering: a: cians cca va eee a eemene Sas paca ae eeaaee ease 3 
Mines, smeltersiand quarriess!. oc. dee sce soe sce cab cold one 1 
Metals and machinery...... ny ie vette SAG ew eqate efi ile otal 2 
Foods, tobacco and liquorsscin%a cca crerses saeco Meee 2 
Chemicals: and explosives... esis cnciegs sep be Coed veaniet Rs 3 
Gather: ccc ate sock wofeeome ay eaosta ent ah cacti an teeta 1 
Steam railway service: cks'say nse saaanis + Soa apian eee. 4 
Miscellaneous. c...ccce. 9s 380652 20g 5 Ga aan s ae ete Mengeing 2 

TEs GGd) aio ssc peer po nd doe ie Bae re ate nae ot 18 


A study of this interesting report emphasizes the great necessity 
“a the observance of care on the part of all, or the policy of ‘safety 

rst’. 

At the same time we would urge upon the public at large, both men 
and women, to seek instruction in ‘first aid’ to those wko are either 
injured or sick. It is safe to say that at least 10 per cent of the 1,222 
lives lost during 1918, or 125 lives, could have been saved had those near 
been possessed of knowledge in ‘first aid’. All employers of labour 
should afford the opportunity to their employees to qualify in this import- 
ant subject. This can be done through the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion which, up to the present time, has granted certificates to no less than 
80,000 persons in Canada. 

To the credit of the Railways of Canada it may be stated that they 
are most active supporters of the St. John Ambulance Association; 
also many of our large industrial and commercial corporations, as well 
as the police and fire brigades, are now in line as ‘first aiders’. 

The prompt rendering of first aid at the time of an accident prevents 
loss of time, of health, of limb, and of life. The obtaining of the necessary 
knowledge simply requires attendance at five lectures and demonstrations 
and it is worth aay one’s while to obtain that knowledge, that when 
accidents occur he, or she, may render the aid essential for the relief of 
his fellow worker and before the arrival of medical assistance.—C.A.H. 


CANADIAN GLUTEN FLOUR NOT STANDARD 


HE attention of the Senate of Canada was recently directed by 

Hon. Dr. DeVeber to a condition which exists in this country 

P in respect to the quality of the gluten flour, so-called, manu- 
factured in Canada. 

_ _ As this class of flour is put up and advertised for the special use of 
diabetics, whose very existence depends upon a strict dietary of protein 
substances and particularly the use of bread made from a bona fide 
gluten flour, we consider the sale of any camouflaged flour for this 
purpose is criminal in the highest degree. 

The diabetic can only take a very limited quantity of carbohy- 
drates, i.e., food containing starch, and the manufacture or sale of any 
brand of gluten flour that is not up to the standard of quality places 
many persons’ lives in great jeopardy. No government is warranted 
in permitting a continuance of this most unsatisfactory practice. 
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Senator DeVeber quoted the report of Dr. A. McGill, Chief Analyst 
of the Department of Inland Revenue, as stating that, of eighteen 
samples of gluten flour examined by him, only five, or 27°5 per cent, 
were of standard quality and these were not manufactured in this 
country. The remaining 13, or 72°5 per cent, were all made in Canada 
but were below standard. 

We have, therefore, the fact before us that some thirteen different 
Canadian manufacturers of so-called gluten flour are selling a com- 
modity which is specifically for the use of those unfortunately suffering 
from diabetes and upon which they, in the main, depend for their very 
existence, and yet not a single sample is considered a standard article 
by the Chief Analyst. 

The Chief Analyst further stated that “Gluten flour in contradis- 
tinction to normal flour is required to contain not more than five and 
six tenths per cent of organic nitrogen, not more than ten per cent of 
moisture and not more than fifty per cent of starch. Dealers in this 
article were perhaps not aware that a standard existed for it. 

“We define gluten flour, and that is the only definition we have 
in our Act. In the United States Food Inspection Decision No. 160, 
not only is gluten flour defined but ground gluten, self-raising gluten 
flour and diabetic food. We have not yet defined these terms. 

“There is a standard for gluten flour, but that is all; there is not 

for - bread. 
, As a matter of commercial prudence, I would think any manu- 
facturer would insist upon knowing what he was uttering as gluten 
bread or gluten flour, or diabetic food, because he knows quite well 
that sooner or later he is going to be penalized.” 

The situation demands that the ‘made in Canada’ gluten flour 
should be of standard quality or should be prohibited from being sold 
under that name. Severe punishment should be meted out to the vendor 
of any such article when he sells to the unsuspecting sufferer a food 
which is nothing less than a danger to his life. The act is all the more 
criminal owing to the fact that it is sold for his special use and for the 
purpose of prolonging his life—C.A.H. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR COMBATTING 
VENEREAL DISEASES 


HE action of the Federal Government in convening a conference 
at Ottawa of the representatives of National and Provincial 
authorities and associations interested in the important question 

of controlling venereal diseases will be generally approved throughout 
Canada. 

Two officers of the United States Government, Major Joy, Director 
of the Commission on Training Camp Activities, and Capt. Mook, 
Director of Law Enforcement to the same Commission, attended the 
Conference. They described the methods employed in the U. S. Army 
to combat the diseases both in training camps and at the seat of war. 

The public generally appreciate the great advances made by the 
military authorities of Great Britain and Canada in the early treatment 
of venereal diseases and in the possibilities of cure by the various rem- 
edies of the salvarsan class. Great benefits have also accrued from 
recreational facilities provided by various organizations, whereby the 
men were attracted away from the pitfalls of vice. 
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But—there is always a ‘but’ and it is a most important one in 
dealing with this great national ulcer—what did the army do with the 
inmates of the ‘red light’ districts and the many single houses of pros- 
titution which were suppressed in certain districts? 

The military did not annihilate the professional prostitutes. It 
is only natural to suppose they went beyond the sphere of military 
activity only to pursue their iniquitous calling elsewhere, thus increasing 
the number in the areas not under military control. 

What action did the civil communities take to suppress these 
professional prostitutes thus scattered ? On this question, we can 
obtain no information. Again, what action will the civil authorities 
take when military control is a thing of the past ? 

We await with interest information on these important questions 
and, while waiting, would point out as food for thought and action 
that the military segregated and medically treated the soldier with 
venereal diseases, thereby minimizing their effects. What can be done 
practically for the man and the woman civilian suffering from venereal 
diseases ? balk 

We have not only not solved the problem of the professional pros- 
titute; there remains also the problem of the debased scoundrels who 
lead innocent women astray and, later, cast them off. We condemn 
the woman and prevent her reformation while we condone the offence 
of blackguards who have the effrontery to make no secret of their 
vicious practices. 

The National Committee for Combatting Venereal Diseases cer- 
tainly comes into existence at an opportune time and none too soon. 
It has a great and most difficult work before it, but its aims must meet 
with the support and approval of all who have the interest of the young 
men and women of Canada at heart. They are as follows: 


1. To provide accurate and enlightened information as to the 
prevalence of venereal diseases and as to the necessity for 
early treatment; 

. To promote the provision of greater facilities for their treatment; 

-' To increase the opportunities of medical students, practitioners 
and trained nurses for the study of these diseases; 

4. To encourage and assist the dissemination of a sound knowledge 
of the physiological laws of life in order to raise the standard 
of both health and conduct; 

To co-operate with existing associations and to arrange, in con- 
nection with such organizations, for courses of lectures and to 
supervise the preparation of suitable literature; 

6. To promote such legislative, social and administrative reforms 

as are relevant to the foregoing aims and objects.—C.A.H. 
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HIGH MATERNAL MORTALITY IN CHILD-BEARING 


RECENT address before the Royal Society of Medicine by Dr. 
Victor Bonney, in which he discussed the continued high maternal 
mortality in child-bearing, is most interesting and worthy of more 

careful consideration. 

In only five of fifteen countries has there been any diminution in 
the mortality of child-bearing in recent years, namely, England and 
Wales, Ireland, Japan, New Zealand and Switzerland, and, of these, 
England and Wales and Ireland are the only ones that show a falling 
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off in the percentage of deaths due to puerperal sepsis, or child-bed 
fever, which is the commonest cause of death. 

The scarcely diminished prevalence of child-bed fever is of national 
importance on account of the very great number of cases of acute illness 
that it occasions, which do not end fatally. It is injurious in three ways: 
(a) the community is constantly deprived of the working activities of 
a certain number of its members; (b) a considerable proportion of the 
patients are rendered sterile by the disease, whilst others are discouraged 
from child-bearing; (c) a certain number of children perish because they 
have to be withdrawn from the breast. 

Child-bearing is a physiological process, exercised for the benefit 
of the race and at the cost of the individual. Unfortunately there is 
a want of understanding of the dangers of child-bearing, and a custom 
has become established by which child-birth takes place under conditions 
which are faulty as regards surgical asepsis. 

Often, in the homes of the well-to-do, the surgical operation of 
labour is performed in a room in which a much more simple surgical 
operatior would not be performed. , 

To prevent the conveyance of organisms from the adjacent skin 
into a wound, the up-to-date surgeon prepares the skin beforehand with 
powerful antiseptics and further attaches towels or rubber sheeting in 
such a way as to eliminate the skin from the operation area. It is urgent 
that such principles be applied to labour, for the skin of the ano-perineal 
region is the most heavily infected of any skin area in the body. Even 
then absolute sterility of the anal region can never be assured. 

‘The author concludes that not until midwifery is recognized as a 
surgical art, requiring a full course in modern surgery, will there be any 
diminution in the mortality due to child-bearing. 

_ The remedy proposed is the establishment of large lying-in hospitals 
maintained out of the public funds, either national or municipal or both. 

The statistics are somewhat extended, but in part are as follows: 


The deaths from child-bed fever in Great Britain may be indicated 
by the following tables:— 


ENGLAND SCOTLAND 
Yi 1913—1- i = t “| 
ear piece deaths per 1,000 births Year Sk deaths per 1,000 births 
 §1915—1-5 ae 8 « —1913—1-6 Ae pt 
« 1916-14 « “ “ 1914—2.3 “ “ 
« -1917—1-3 ee bg « ~A915—2-3 » ve 


It is interesting to study the mortality returns in Canada as regards 
this important question and those of the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
and Quebec are herewith submitted, as they confirm, at least, the state- 
ment made by Dr. Bonney, for they show that ‘‘ over a period during 
which enormous advances have been taking place in every other branch 
of our profession, obstetrics alone, as judged by its results, has ad- 
vanced very little. Something is wrong somewhere, and this applies 
ee ee to British obstetrics but to obstetrics all over the civilized 
world. 
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MorvtaLity FROM PUERPERAL SEPTIC@MIA (CHILD-BED FEVER) ~ 


Province of Ontario 


Registered Rate per 


Year births Deaths 1,000 births 

T908 ssshacaizie-nbcind datecen god eRURAE RISO 57,155 98 1-71 
TOUS cbc b sth cc pide e ra aa else tome ee 54,465 82 1-50 
TOTO a csieie, fame sre te, Seas HBAS a ee eUIp IT 55,871 82 1-46 
LOTT cdo gealgsessaatale tq teannaeew nae en 57,235 121 2-11 
BOLO «oo wd arare aia biepcasd Glock Wi cise ake eG eahe a 58,870 127 2-15 
NOLS cent, a ate Wp a amie mcs eho arora, sua co Gis arab araiaeaes 64,516 108 1-67 
OTA sedge Pv upaenas geen Gage aba se 66,235 144 2-17 
ITS sca k,is ed theres rehduaid sp SubSiaw ares Eee oles 67 ,032 115 1-76 
VOT Gd dacnre Sel thx Gun ygie avers are a iiouciarekinn oe ete wre 65,264 112 1-71 
DOT oh 2d Bock costa-p Ge apoE Tae SAILS reas 62,666 107 1-70 

Otal: LO MCATSS «5 bates steed oetrarseutareiees 609 , 309 1,096 1-79 


Province of Quebec 


LOOT acid eta cewees eset toss seas sapese® 58,466 120 2-05 
LOS isi ct mir eaehosodaede serge bie mete maaes 64,914 90 1-38 
DOOD a iairstters sa daterpis ane arte soe ahs ebidte apes aire arate 71,078 102 1-43 
NOIO: cai siadissccpg Mae pre PR eGlNCR ayes aed 73,824 124 1-69 
NOD 5S cs taraiy ida whataers ania Ss Geo ane Rica ane 74,475 99 1-31 
DOT. 5.6 cis: 4, arp wataviles Gok Syed ash 47e fo Breyer Sie BR 76,647 139 1-82 
OES. acy. arelossis: bay 215-6 Gesteacsi nba. g dimtansped ROI 79,089 128 1-61 
LUA ss ear ire, ob, datudug das'h Ack sb hgauk Wig aht Sh BARB aha ee 80,361 156 1-89 
PLOTS Rect ah crac scicetore denies re ele teteat arte 83,274 118 1-40 
TOU Gis. dcdsg sd dace Mo SRR teas Gietas az 13 Seta oO aLSO 80,327 114 1-41 
Total for 10 yearss..35.5 043.5.%4905 742,455 1,190 1-59 
Province of Manitoba 

OOO FS Andis cig ho HE aa ete, bo ens Reale eae 12,255 15 1-22 
AOL: ass cotsvereAtg at5i8 sb er ws. bi0 eras ralsea sharp ateratemane 11,721 25 2-13 
DET cierevetpinue ana Sdhite able Wes ess. emer ee 15,918 35 2-19 
1! : I ee er eee PN eter eee 14,666 43 2-93 
LOLS 5c snngieinch's Z:g1a@ sina aoip Ss Rieipnele ema amale 16,424 31 1-88 
Total for S Veares o. deuce cecser 70,984 149 2-07 


We have no means of knowing at present what is the relationship 
of this child-bed fever to gonorrheal infection, but investigation 
along this line might lead to interesting results.—C.A.H. 


GARDENS FOR VILLAGE HOMES 


HE final report of the Women’s Housing Sub-committee of the 
British Ministry of Reconstruction makes this interesting recom- 
mendation in respect to the ‘village home.’ 

“In country villages, the convenience of the housewife with regard 

to her cottage can hardly be considered apart from the garden. A 
good-sized garden round the house has twice the value of an allotment 
at a distance. It should be large enough to grow vegetables for the 
family for the year and to contain some fruit trees. If it adjoins the 
house, it can be used for a drying-ground and for a safe place for the 
children to play in out of doors. In determining the size of the gardens 
for the new cottages, the need for increased home production must be 


kept in view, also the likelihood of the tenant keeping pigs, poultry and 
rabbits.” 
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HOUSING, TOWN PLANNING AND CIVIC IMPROVE- 
MENT IN CANADA 


Nova Scotia 


HE Nova Scotia Town Planning Act has been amended in accordance with suggestions 
made by the Town Planning Branch of the Commission of Conservation. The 
Act formerly required that town planning schemes or bylaws had to be prepared 
before 1918 but the war prevented this being done. Under the amendments made the 
period for compulsory preparation is extended to 1921. The Act has also been widened 
in scope to deal with rural as with urban development. The model town planning 
by-laws of the province have been prepared for recommendation to the municipalities. 
Nova Scotia has also passed a Housing Act to enable the province to take advantage 
of the federal loan. A draft housing scheme is under consideration. In the investi- 
gations made into the housing shortage in Canada and the costs of building it has been 
found that conditions are worse in Halifax than in any other part of the Dominion. 
owing to the combined effects of exceptional prosperity and the destruction caused by the 
disaster of 1917. 


_ The Halifax City and County Schemes, covering five large areas, are well advanced 
in preparation. 


NEw BRUNSWICK 


The St. John Town Planning Scheme, dealing with over 20,000 acres, has been 
approved by the Councils of the city and the county municipalities. This is an import- 
ant achievement having regard to the novelty of many of the provisions of the scheme 
and the somewhat drastic changes which they introduced in local procedure. The 
scheme has been prepared by the City Planning Commission in consultation with the 
Town Planning Branch of the Commission of Conservation. The Housing Act of New 
Brunswick is now on the statute books and a housing scheme has been prepared by the 
province and approved by the Federal Government. 


QUEBEC 


In Quebec a Housing Act has been passed,a provincial housing scheme has been 
prepared and a Director of Housing has been appointed. The Quebec scheme conforms 
more strictly to the Federal scheme than the schemes in any other provinces. Practical- 
ly all the recommendations of the Federal Government have been introduced into the 
Quebec scheme in a mandatory form. The appointment of Dr. Nadeau as Director 
on Housing is significant of the importance which the province attaches to the promotion 
of housing schemes in the form of Garden Suburbs and with proper town planning 
provisions. For many years Dr. Nadeau has been an active worker for town planning 
and housing reform in Quebec. 

AubGes ee have been appointed in Montreal, Hull and other cities. . 
sai ien oug Quebec is the only eastern province without a Town Planning Act it 

as intro uced town planning provisions in its housing scheme and the intention is to 
pass a Town Planning Act at the next session of the legislature. 


ONTARIO 


The fact that Ontario was responsible for initiating the movement for Government 
housing in Canada and that the province has appropriated $2,000,000 of its own money 
to be spent in housing has given it a start in advance of the other provinces in the matter 
of eras out housing schemes. The Housing Act and scheme of the province was 
approved by the Federal Government on the 20th February last. 

Mr. J. A. Ellis, an ex-Mayor of Ottawa and a member of the Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board, has been appointed Director of Housing, and is giving 
able leadership to the movement in the province. The Director reports that 47 munici- 
palities have already appointed housing commissions and applied for loans, and that the 
whole of the $10,000,000 available is already spoken for. Actual building operations 
have begun in Toronto. Two sites of about 40 acres in area have been acquired in the 
city of Ottawa and are being planned with a view to building operations being started 
in the immediate furture. 


MANITOBA 


The Housing Act and the housing scheme of Manitoba are now law. Owing to 
the strike there has been some delay in starting operations in Winnipeg where the 
housing shortage is acute. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Unfortunately, owing to the conditions under which municipalities in Saskatchewan 
may borrow, it has not been practicable to put the Federal Housing scheme in operation 
in this province. Commissioner C. J. Yorath states that the chief stumbling block in 
Western Canada for the carrying out of a housing scheme is the fact that the provincial 
Government intends to make any loans which may be advanced for this purpose part of 
the municipalities’ debt. tn the matter of town planning and control of municipal 
affairs Saskatchewan has perhaps the most advanced legislation in the Dominion. 
The Town Planning and Rural Development Act is administered by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. The comprehensive nature of this Act may be gathered from the 
following list of regulations which have been issued under it:— 

(1) Town Planning and Rural Development (Scheme) Procedure Regulations; 

(2) Town Planning and Rural Development (Bylaw) Procedure Regulations; 

(3) Regulations applicable to new development within the jurisdiction of munici- 
palities which have not made regulations as authorized by section 5 of The Town Plan- 
ning and Rural Development Act, and to new development in unorganized territory; 

‘ (4) Model regulations respecting new development for adoption by urban munici- 
palities; 

i (5S) Model regulations respecting new development for adoption by rural munici- 
Ppalities. 

The object of the Act is effectively to control the development of cities, town and 
rural municipalities. The importance of this being done is fully realized in Saskatche- 
wan. Not only has the necessary legislation been obtained but Mr. M. B. Weekes, 
M.E.I.C., Director of Surveys, has been appointed Director of Town Planning, and 
W. A. Begg, A.M.E.LC., formerly Townsite Engineer for the Department of Highways, 
has been appointed Town Planning Engineer. The services of both will be available 
0 ieee authorities to assist and advise in the preparation of schemes and development 

»y-laws. 


ALBERTA 


The conditions regarding the housing scheme are the same in Alberta as in Saskat- 
chewan and, consequently, no action is being taken to put the scheme in operation. 
The preparation of town planning schemes for the larger cities is proceeding. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


_ , British Columbia is the only western province wichout a Town Planning Act, but 
it is intended that an Act will be introduced at the next meeting of the Legislature. A 
Housing Acc_has been prepared for the province and is now in operation. Hon. T. 
D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, is in charge of the administration of the Act, and it is 
likely that British Columbia will be able to show exceptionally good results in the 
promotion of better housing. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LEAGUES 


It is desirable that another conference of the Civic Improvement League of Canada 
should Le held during the present year. The previous annual conferences took place 
at Ottawa, 1916; Winnipeg, 1917; and Victoria, B.C., 1918. 

The objects of the League, as a national body, are confined to the bringing together 
annually of the local civic organizations in the Dominion. It is not possible, however, 
for such a League to continue as a permanent organization in the form in which it now 
exists. Now that the war is over some definite steps should be taken to create a per- 
manent body to educate public opinion on matters connected with civic improvement 
and municipal government. It is hoped that it will be possible to arrange a Conference 
in the autumn, at which one of the important questions to be considered will be the 
future organizations of the League. 


Men, my brothers, men and workers, ever reaping something new; 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do; 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonders that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm,; 


Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


—TENNYSON. 


